





OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, FEBRUARY 1961 


(For details see pp. 11-12) 


@ Business activity in Oregon continued its 
downward trend in February, although there were 
also some signs that the bottom may have been 
reached. Total wage and salary employment declin- 
ed by 2,700 from January to February of this year 
and continued to be below the figures for 1960. The 
decline was not as sharp as for last month, and the 
increase in unemployment of 5,200 was not as large 
as that for January 1961. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in manufacturing industries in the state in Feb- 
ruary were estimated at $95.26, a decline from the 
revised figure for January at $97.79, and below the 
$96.78 figure for February 1960. 


@ The index of man hours in manufacturing 
shows a decline in February from January to 72.3 
from the 74.1 figure for January. It is considerably 
below the February 1960 figure of 84.3 


e Business failures in Oregon in February to- 
taled 50 compared to 21 in January 1961, and 45 
in February one year ago. 


@ The cash receipts from farm marketing show- 
ed an increase of 3.1 per cent in January over one 
year ago. For January 1961 they were $28,303,000, 
and for January 1960 they totaled $27,453,000. 


@ Department store sales reflect the general 
pattern of continued high consumer spending in 
spite of declines in other measures of business act- 
ivity. For the state as a whole, department store 
sales in January 1961 were 6 per cent above Janu- 
ary 1960. The latest data are for Portland, and they 
show for the week ending March 11, 1961 an 11 
per cent increase over the corresponding week one 
year ago. 


@ Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest in February was 3.3 per 
cent above January 1961, but 23.2 per cent below 
February 1960. Average weekly orders in February 
were 8.1 per cent above the January average, and 
unfilled orders were up 5.5 per cent for the same 
period. Both of these latter measures continued 
well below last year’s figures by a wide margin. 
Lumber inventory at the end of February 1961 was 
up 4.6 per cent over January 1961, and 3.4 per cent 
over February 1960. 


e Bank debits showed another decline in Feb- 
ruary. They were down 8.2 per cent in February 
1961 compared to January 1961, and declined 3.2 
per cent from February 1960. For the state as a 
whole, this is the third consecutive month in which 
bank debits were lower than the previous month. 








Footnotes to History, Continued: 
Banking in the Far Wild West 


By O. K. BURRELL 


Professor of Finance, University of Oregon 


Gold in the Woodpile 


Not until 1907 were state banks in Oregon subject to examina- 
tion by state authority. Some of these banks had been incorporated 
under the general incorporation laws of the state, but many of 
them were individual enterprises or partnerships, and in these 
cases, the assets and transactions of the banks were not segregated 
from those of the owner or owners. Indeed, there was no practical 
or legal reason why they should have been separated; the owner 
of an unincorporated enterprise is liable for the debts of the enter- 
prise regardless of the amount of capital he may have assigned to 
the enterprise in his own calculations. But this sometimes made the 
problem of bank examination more difficult. Moreover, many of 
these small banks were in isolated areas, and facilities for safe- 
keeping of cash were inadequate or primitive, even though it was 
necessary to keep a relatively large amount of cash on hand. 

When Mr. S. G. Sargent was a state bank examiner he observed 
some of the unique banking methods and practices used in small 
Oregon banks. These methods and practices were not necessarily 
unsafe, nor unsuited to the times, but they do contrast sharply with 
present-day banking methods. 

The Oregon Regulation Act of 1907! required a strict segrega- 
tion of bank assets, liabilities, and capital from other assets and 
liabilities of the owners, although the Act does not appear to have 
required banking quarters physically separated from quarters 
used for other kinds of business. Even if this had been required, 
interpretation and enforcement would have been difficult. But 
examiners attempted to persuade bank owners to establish separate 
quarters for the banking enterprise. 

Nonetheless, many small banks continued for several years to 
be operated in a corner or across one end of a general merchandise 
store, or perhaps in a real estate office. In the case of the C. C. 
Beekman Banking House in Jacksonville, the bank and the Wells 
Fargo Express Agency were operated in the same quarters. In the 
later years of the enterprise, after the decline of Jacksonville as 
a gold mining center, most of the space was required for the opera- 
tion of the bank; it is reasonable to suppose, however, that in the 
early years of the enterprise, in the 1850’s and 1860's, most of the 
space was required for the express business. In most of these early 
banks private bankers did not suddenly become bankers. It is quite 
probable that sometimes men became bankers without planning 
to do so. In Lakeview, for example, Bernard Daly was a pioneer 
doctor who early in his career found it convenient and profitable 
to lend his surplus funds to businessmen and ranchers at high in- 
terest rates. At some point, friends and associates began to entrust 
their funds to his care, which is merely another way of saying that 
he began to accept deposits. It is doubtful that Dr. Daly could have 
determined precisely the date on which banking operations began. 
In 1898 he incorporated the Bank of Lakeview, but this corporate 
entity merely continued the banking enterprise of Dr. Daly. It is 
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quite probable that at some time the banking business 
was operated in Dr. Daly’s medical office. Even after 
formal incorporation, the separation of facilities was little 
more than nominal; Dr. Daly lived upstairs, and the bank- 
ing quarters were downstairs. 

It has been noted that a difficult problem in isolated 
small country banks was the safeguarding of cash. These 
small banks found it necessary to maintain relatively large 
cash balances; at the same time facilities in the way of 
vaults and safes were quite inadequate. How some small 
banks attempted to solve this problem has been related by 
Mr. Sargent.” 

In one bank examined by him, the cash was found to 
be exactly $5,000 short. This was a distinct shock to the 
banker. After a second and third count did not change the 
result, the banker said, “Oh, I know where it is; come 
with me.” In a woodshed, at the rear of the little bank 
building, he busied himself lifting wood from a huge pile, 
and from the center of the pile, pulled out a sack contain- 
ing the missing money in gold twenties. He explained that 
the bank had only a small safe, which he knew was not 
burglar proof. He believed that a burglar would never 
think of looking in a wood pile for the bank’s money, and 
if the safe were blown, the bank would save at least some 
of its money. Even if the woodshed were destroyed by 
fire, the gold bullion would remain. 

In other cases, Mr. Sargent found the combination to 
the safe written on a piece of paper and displayed in a 
prominent place on the safe, where it would be seen by a 
burglar. The explanation was that since the safe was clearly 
not burglar proof, if the burglar had the combination he 
would not blow the safe, and at least the bank would still 
have its safe intact. All this would seem to be quite true 
if the burglar were a professional, and had the necessary 
equipment to blow the safe. But displaying the combina- 
tion in a prominent place left the bank vulnerable even 
to the casual, unprofessional prowler. 

In another small country bank, Mr. Sargent counted the 
cash and found it nearly a thousand dollars short. When 
the cashier’s attention was called to the matter, he glanced 
around the lobby mysteriously to be sure no one was in 
hearing distance and in a whisper said, “Wait a minute, 
and I'll get it for you.” He then stepped over to an old 
table, stacked high with papers and books, and out of the 
debris picked up a cigar box containing several hundred 
dollars in gold. A similar amount was found under the 
fuel in a wood box; but when a new balance was taken, 





1 Chapter 138 O. L., 1907. 

2 Other early-day banking anecdotes related by Mr. Sargent ap- 
peared in the Oregon Business Review, Jan., 1961. Snowden Guy 
Sargent was Oregon State Superintendent of Banks from 1913 to 
1918. He lives today in Vancouver, Washington. 
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the cash was still short a small amount. The cashier was 
much concerned for a minute or two. Then a smile came 
over his face, he rushed over to the stove, opened the door, 
and from under the cold ashes pulled out a coin sack, and 
the contents of this sack exactly balanced the cash. He ex- 
plained that in his opinion the cash would be safer almost 
anywhere than in the “safe.” After examination of the 
“strong box” the examiner agreed with this opinion. 

[In rare instances, efforts by bankers to “doctor the 
books” were uncovered. The Act of 1907 required state 
banks in towns of less than 50,000 population to main- 
tain cash reserves equal to fifteen per cent of demand de- 
posits and ten per cent of time deposits. At least one-third 
of these cash reserves were required to be kept in the 
bank’s own vault; the remainder might be kept in the form 
of deposits in other banks. One of the responsibilities of 
the bank examiner was to check the reserve position to 
determine whether this minimum required reserve was 
being maintained. 

In one small bank examined by Mr. Sargent, the re- 
serve appeared to be ample, although the greater part of it 
was in the form of deposits in correspondent banks. But 
these deposit accounts were found to be out of balance. 
Cancelled vouchers agreed with the stubs in the registers, 
and debits and credits for remittances sent and received 
checked with the statements from the correspondent banks. 
After considerable checking and questioning of the cashier, 
it developed that whenever his legal reserve fell below the 
required amount, he made it up by deferring the credit 
entries of the larger drafts drawn against correspondent 
banks. When the reconciliation was completed, it was clear 
that correspondent balances were almost zero; almost the 
only reserve the bank had was the cash in its own vault. 

This practice not only served to overstate cash reserves, 
but also net worth in the form of undivided profits. The 
examiner believed that the banker was merely naive and 
inexperienced, and innocent of intent to violate the law. 
No action was taken other than advice that the law had 
been violated and that the practice must not continue. 

With the great advantage of hindsight it is now possible 
to question the examiner’s judgment that the banker was 
merely naive and inexperienced, and innocent of intent 
to violate the law. The bank failed seven years later, and 
this banker was convicted of fraud and falsification of 
bank records. He was sentenced to ten years in the state 
penitentiary. Moreover, it was rather a bad failure. It 
was ten years before liquidation by the State Banking De- 
partment could be completed, and depositors received 
only slightly over nine per cent of their deposits in the 
liquidation. 

An account of the unusual operation of the Beekman 
Banking House in Jacksonville was reported in the January 
1960 issue of the Oregon Business Review under the sub- 
title, “The Bank That Never Made a Loan.” This enter- 
prise was identified with Mr. C. C. Beekman and was 
never incorporated. After 1907, it was required to make 
periodic reports and be subject to annual examinations. 
Evidently, Mr. Beekman did not welcome this “interfer- 
ence” and sought to keep it to a minimum. He accom- 
plished this by making no loans out of bank funds. The 
assets “loans and discounts” never appeared in the state- 
ments of the bank. Because of his ample personal resources, 
he was able to lend money without having the loans 
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appear on the bank books where they would be subject 
to official scrutiny. 

Mr. Sargent has reported his experience in examining 
the Beekman Bank. It was the policy of the State Bank- 
ing Department not to permit the examiner to review pre- 
vious examination reports of banks, since it was thought 
that the examiner could be more effective if he were not 
influenced by the previous examiner’s report. 

When Mr. Sargent began examination of the Beekman 
Bank, he started immediately to count the cash, without 
reviewing the daily balance sheet. When the cash count 
reached $90,000 he began to wonder how large a bank 
he was examining, since the usual reserve in the form of 
actual cash in small town banks was much less than this. 
When he consulted the daily balance sheet, he discovered 
that deposits amounted to only $70,000. When Mr. Beek- 
man was asked for an explanation, he replied, “Why I 
never lend the bank’s money.” Either some of Mr. Beek- 
man’s resources were kept in the bank’s vault, or the bank's 
cash reserve was more than one hundred per cent of the 
deposits. It was probably the latter since this was only a 
short time before the bank was liquidated. Mr. Beekman 
was evidently arranging the affairs of the bank with a 
view toward liquidation. 

After the death of Mr. Beekman on February 22, 1915, 
it became the responsibility of the State Banking Depart- 
ment to liquidate the assets and pay the depositors. Liqui- 
dation of the assets was easy since these assets included no 
loans and cash holdings were in excess of deposits. It 
proved more difficult to persuade depositors to come and 
get their money. Several letters were sent to depositors 
asking them to sign an appropriate release and accept the 
amount of their deposit. But depositors were slow to re- 
spond; apparently they were not worried. The records of 
the State Banking Department indicate that the final pay- 
ment of depositors was accomplished by May 1, 1915. 
This, however, was noi strictly true. On this date the De- 
partment transferred these deposit balances to a Medford 
bank and so advised the Beekman Bank depositors. 


Jason Lee, Merchant Banker 


It is not easy to formulate an adequate and accurate 
definition of a bank. In modern times banking is con- 
ducted by corporations organized under the provisions of 
either Federal or state banking laws, and regulated either 
by Federal or state authority. But this is a fairly recent 
development. In Oregon, prior to 1925, individuals and 
partnerships were permitted to do a banking business, al- 
though these activities were subject to regulation by the 
State Banking Department after 1907. It is clear, at least 
in historical perspective, that we cannot limit the concept 
of banks and banking to corporations with the word “bank” 
in their names and organized under the provisions of 
special banking statutes. 

Banks and banking must be defined in terms of function. 
What are the activities that constitute banking? Perhaps 
a bank is an agency that deals in credit; it accepts de- 
posits (borrows money) and lends or invests the de- 
positors’ and proprietors’ funds. 

The activities of pioneer merchants and express com- 
panies in accepting “special deposits,” i.e., pouches of cash 
or gold dust for safekeeping for a fee, did not constitute 
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banking, although many banks have evolved from this sort 
of beginning. Many merchants eventually became bankers 
because they owned the most impressive safe in the com- 
munity. 

Indeed it was not always necessary that a merchant own 
a safe. In Seattle, Mr. Dexter Horton was a respected 
merchant, and workers, trappers, loggers, and traders 
coming into Seattle, acquired the habit of leaving their 
money with him for safekeeping, although he had neither 
a strong box nor a safe. The money was tied in cloth sacks 
or buckskin pouches and each bag was labeled with the 
owners name and then hidden somewhere around the 
store. It is said that the coffee barrel was a favorite hiding 
place. From this beginning evolved the present Seattle 
First National Bank. 


In the absence of organized banking institutions, pioneer 
merchants almost of necessity undertook many activities 
that are now thought of as banking. Especially in pioneer 
Oregon, money was extremely scarce and, in the case of 
paper money, an uncertain value. In order to do business, 
merchants were compelled to extend credit; moreover, 
business men and farmers found it convenient to make pay- 
ments in the form of drafts or orders on merchants. This 
practice was evidently so common that the 1845 Territorial 
Legislature was persuaded to make “orders on solvent 
merchants’ legal tender,’ although this was perhaps of 
doubtful constitutionality. 


An individual or business firm that planned to draw 
valid drafts on merchants was, of course, required to estab- 
lish credit. This conceivably might have been done by the 
deposit of money, although this is quite improbable; if a 
pioneer farmer or business man had money, he had little 
need for drafts as a means of payment. It is possible that 
some merchant orders were based on credit, i.e., an indi- 
vidual arranged credit with the merchant and utilized this 
credit by drawing drafts. But this was certainly uncom- 
mon. The capital of merchants was inadequate to provide 
a base for this sort of activity, and in addition legal in- 
strumentalities for debt collection were lacking or im- 
perfect. 


The common and accepted basis for “orders on solvent 
merchants” was the deposit of wheat of specified quality 
in the warehouses of designated merchants. The territorial 
legislation of 1845 was intended as a device for making 
wheat a more convenient medium of exchange. It is said 
that promissory notes were often made payable in wheat 
to be delivered at a particular warehouse. Sometimes such 
notes and merchant orders were expressed as a given num- 
ber of bushels of wheat, and sometimes as a stated sum of 
money in wheat at the market price. There was a quite 
limited local demand for wheat and the whole arrange- 
ment was made possible by the fact that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company provided a market for wheat which they sup- 
plied to Russian traders in Alaska. Although the territorial 
legislature could determine what should be lawful money, 
the British monopoly had the ultimate power to regulate 





6 From a reprint of an article in a 1957 isue of the Western Bank- 
er, “Early Day Banking in the State of Washington,” by Joel E. 
Ferris, former executive vice-president, Seattle First National Bank. 

7 Oregon Laws, 1843-1849 (A. Bush, Salem, 1853). This act also 
provided that “good merchantable wheat at the market price” should 
be legal tender. 





the value of that money through its power to fix the price 
of wheat.® 

Did these pioneer merchants perform a banking func- 
tion? It must be remembered that mere warehousing is 
not banking; a merchant who extends credit to customers 
is not in the banking business. But if a merchant accepts 
deposits either of cash or wheat, and if the resulting claims 
circulate as money, then certainly it would be in order to 
characterize this as quasi-banking. The only missing in- 
gredient has to do with the fractional reserve principle; 
banks lend not only stockholders’ funds but a proportion 
of deposits and rely on the knowledge that not all de- 
positors will wish to withdraw funds at the same time. But 
in the case of the merchants the wheat undoubtedly re- 
mained in the warehouse and no portion of it was loaned 
by the merchant. In effect, these merchants were bankers 
operating with one hundred per cent reserves. 


Whether pioneer Oregon merchants did or did not per- 
form the essential function of banking is not especially 
important. Early trade was hampered by the lack of bank- 
ing institutions as well as a sound and adequate currency. 
In the absence of banks, and in the absence of an adequate 
currency system, early trade and commerce in the Ore- 
gon Country was greatly facilitated by the operations of 
pioneer merchants. 


Jason Lee was a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the founder and leader of the Oregon Mission 
established at Mission Bottom, near the present Salem in 
1834. All this is quite well known; not so well known is 
that Jason Lee was not only a pioneer minister, he was 
also a pioneer merchant and some of the activities of the 
Oregon Mission Store were at least reminiscent of bank- 
ing. It might be noted in passing that he was also a pioneer 
educator. 


It should be remembered that when Jason Lee and his 
missionary party settled at Mission Bottom, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had been established at Fort Vancouver 
for less than a decade and that the mission, of necessity, 
had to be virtually self-sufficient. The most feasible trans- 
portation available was by boat on the Willamette River. 
It should be remembered, also, that the missionary party 
led by Mr. Lee had become experienced in frontier living 
and were prepared to deal with the practical problem of 
living in a remote land. The group had brought the first 
cattle across the Rocky Mountains and left them at Fort 
Walla Walla in exchange for the same number of animals 
at Fort Vancouver. These cattle were brought to Mission 
Bottom along with a minimum necessary supply of tools 
and supplies required to establish a basis for living. The 
party arrived at Mission Bottom in October, 1834, and 
immediately began construction of log cabins. Some ground 
was cleared and the following spring crops were planted.® 
Some time later a mission store was established. Without 
doubt Mr. Lee did not personally operate this enterprise, 
although it must have operated under his general super- 
vision. The store served as a clearing house for exchange 
of goods between the people of the mission and as a means 
of trading with the outside world, largely through the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


The account book of the Oregon Mission Store for the 
years 1838-41'° is included in the special collection of the 
University of Oregon library. This account book was 
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apparently not maintained as a double entry system with 
the recognition of income and expense items. It is a rather 
narrow book which contains the store’s accounts with per- 
sons and firms. The page on the left side contains the 
charges or debits; the opposite page is the credit side. 
Quite clearly there was no journal or other book of original 
entry; transactions were recorded directly in the accounts 
of persons involved."* 


The book provides an intimate view of the day-to-day 
commercial and economic activities of the men and women 
of the Oregon Mission in this early period in Oregon his- 
tory. Like most pioneer merchandising establishments, 
the operation was not simply a matter of buying from 
wholesalers, and selling to retail customers for cash. The 
store purchased local merchandise, such as wheat, beaver 
skins, bear skins, butter, and potatoes. On the other hand 
it sold a surprisingly diverse line of merchandise. The 
men and women of the Oregon Mission were apparently 
not clad like the “mountain men,” in buckskin and mocca- 
sins. The account book records sales of such things as lace 
boots ($3.50), calico (.20 per yard), red flannel (.25 per 
yard), men’s socks (.33), children’s shoes ($1.00), sheets 
(.75) and “wollen” sheets ($3.00). Undoubtedly the most 
intriguing sale recorded was the sale on November 13, 
1839, to David Leslie of “one pair of velvet pants.” This 
was indeed splendor for the remote settlement on the 
banks of the Willamette. At the same time Reverend Leslie 
bought, presumably for his wife, one “dres” ($1.17). One 
wonders where and when Reverend Leslie wore the pants. 
Certainly such apparel was unsuited to daily living in the 
tiny settlement; nor does it seem appropriate for pulpit 
wear. Perhaps the description entered in the account book 
was erroneous and the pants were merely trimmed in 
velvet. It is not at all clear how it happened that the store 
had velvet pants in stock. This certainly was not a stand- 
ard merchandise on the frontier. Perhaps it was ordered 


especially for Mr. Leslie. 


It is interesting to review the prices of various com- 





8 The best source of information on economic conditions in terri- 
torial Oregon is Trade and Currency in Early Oregon by James H. 
Gilbert, Columbia University Press, 1907. 

9 All standard Oregon History works include an abundance of 
material dealing with the life and work of Jason Lee and the Oregon 
Mission. Among the better ones are the following: Jason Lee: 
Prophet of the New Oregon, by Cornelius J. Brosnan; MacMillan, 
1932; Pilgrim and Pioneer, by John M. Canse, The Abington Press, 


1930; and The Conquerors, by A. Atwood, Jennings and Graham, 
1907. 


10 But almost all of the transactions recorded were in 1838-39. 


'l The book is not specifically identified as the account book of 
the Mission Bottom store, but there is ample internal evidence that 
this is the case. The customers listed can be identified as members of 
the group at “Old Mission.” Cyrus Shepherd and Miss Margaret 
Smith, for example, can be identified with the Mission School which 
was at this location. Another bit of internal evidence includes a 
credit made in one account “for bringing articles from The Falls;” 
on Nov. 20, 1839, a credit was entered in the account of one W. An- 
derson for $20 for 21 days work “salting salmon” and an additional 
credit of $5 for “five days to Vancouver.” If the store had been at 
Oregon City the journey to Vancuover would certainly not have re- 
quired five days. 

On the inside cover of the account book written in pencil is the 
notation “Gov. Abernathy, Account Book 1838.” This must have 
been written some time later since George Abernathy was a member 
of the Lausanne party which did not arrive at the Columbia River 
until 1840. It is quite possible that Mr. Abernathy came into posses- 
sion of the book after his arrival in Oregon. 
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modities sold or purchased. Perhaps the most remarkable 
characteristic of these prices is their uniformity over a 
period of years. An economist would consider these to be 
“administered prices.” This uniformity applies not only 
to commodities such as wheat and beaver skins, which 
were purchased presumably for resale to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, but also to standard consumption items 
sold to local residents. Some of these prices are shown 
below: 


Goods Purchased Presumably 
for Resale to Hudson’s Bay 
Company 


Wheat, per bushel ____..__.$ .60 
Beaver skins, each __. 2.20 
Oats, per bushel... .40 
Peas, per bushel _......._ .50 


Standard Consumption Goods 





Calico, per yard... $ .20 
Red Flannel, per yd... .25 
Lamp oil, per gal... 1.00 
Children’s shoes, pr... 1.00 
Pillow cases, each... .25 
Men’s socks, pair . 33 
Tea, per pound _ cue 
Butter, per pound... .20 





Prices of Goods and Services not 
Frequently Bought or Sold 


Ox Yokes . $1.00 Chair et 
Bear skins 5D Labor, per day - 
Saddles 4.00 to $10 Woolen shirt . 
Rifle 13.00 Pants 





. 2.20 
. 1.00 
..- 1.50 
.. 2.50 


The clientele of the store was not limited to members 
of the mission party. Some trading with Indians may have 
occurred, although no evidence appears in the account 
book. But a group of retired employees of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company lived nearby at French Prairie and were 
served by the store; other former employees of the Com- 


pany lived within a day’s journey of the Mission. These 
former Hudson’s Bay men were French Canadians and 
the Mission storekeeper had some difficulty with the 
spelling of their names. An account with “Joseph Jarvis” 
appears in the account book; this was evidently Joseph 
Gervais, who gave his name to the present town of Gervais 
in Marion county. 


The profit motive was evidently not a major considera- 
tion in the operation of the store. The book includes only 
accounts with persons and firms. An accountant would 
describe it as a combined accounts receivable and accounts 
payable ledger. Costs, income and expense accounts, were 
apparently not kept, so that it is impossible to determine 
profit or loss. But the conclusion is inescapable that the 
store did operate at a loss. Beaver skins were purchased 
by the store at $2.20 each, and we know that this was also 
the buying price maintained by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany at Fort Vancouver. Wheat was purchased by the 
Mission store at sixty cents per bushel, which was also the 
buying price at Vancouver. It is possible, although un- 
likely, that these Hudson’s Bay prices were for independent 
trappers and traders and that the Oregon Mission received 
more favorable prices. But it is improbable that these 
prices could have been sufficiently higher to absorb the 
cost of handling and transportation. 


Based on the evidence in the account book, it would 
appear that this pioneer business establishment had a 
relatively tremendous bad debt loss. We cannot be abso- 
lutely sure that some or all of these accounts were col- 
lected, but not recorded, nor that payments were made, 
but recorded in some other book not now available. An ab- 
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stract of charges, credits, 


shown below: 


Customer 


Alanson Beers _.. 


Charles Roe 


Webley S. Hauxhurst —...... 


A. H. Willison 

(W. H. Willson?) 
M. S. Decord? 
Daniel Lee 
Felix Hathaway ._. 


Joseph DeLored (Delord?) 


J. L. Whitcomb 
Cyrus Shephard . 
E. White 

(Dr. Elijah White?) 
J. Rowland 
Charles Rondeau 
Charles Plante . 
Joseph Gale .... 


Shephard and Whitcomb 


Margaret J. Smith .. 
Calvin Tibitz (Tibbits?) _. 
George Gay .. 


Joseph Jarvis (Gervais) _ . 


D. Leslie 
William Turner 
John Hord (Howard?) . 
G. W. Ebits (Ebberts?) . 
E. Young (Ewing?) 
Ehen Lucea 
(Etienne Lucier?) 
Mr. Bellec (Belaque? ) 
La Deroot a 
John Edmonds 
(Edmunds? ) 
Benj Williams 
H. R. W. Perkins 
“Captain” Young 
James O'Neil . 


Louis Ferce (Fercier? ) 


TOTALS 


and balances for these years is 


Total 


Dr. 


113.28 
13.50 
130.85 


96.50 
84.58 


77.54 
100.00 
201.00 

12.56 


79.16 
6.50 
90.85 
104.14 
7.30 
293.52 
1.50 
23.02 
15.65 
330.14 
219.52 
23.11 
2.50 
59.03 
219.35 


132.00 
2.20 
22.06 


7.20 
10.00 
2.25 
75.29 
30 
97.76 


——— 


Cr. 


87.58 
3.00 
78.50 
100.00 
1.50 


Balance 
Dr. 
$ 113.28 
11.30 
39.80 


96.50 


$2,574.46 $1,014.40 $1,578.23 $18.17 


Cr. 


2.71 
8.50 


It would be quite unfair, however, to conclude that these 


debit balances are necessarily bad debts. It is possible, for 
example, that the record is incomplete. We have only a 
single account book and it is evident that some accounts 
are missing; there are charges made to several accounts 
purporting to reflect transfers to the account of T. J. Hub- 
bard, but this account is not included in the book. 

It is also possible that the store was intended to be essen- 
tially a means of supporting the Mission party and that at 
least some members were not expected to pay for essential 
supplies. Only a few missionaries and teachers were 
salaried, and it may be that even in these cases the compen- 
sation included essential supplies from the store. Possibly 
the store was something of an instrument for rationing 
these essential supplies to the members of the Mission. 

Supporting this conclusion is the fact that many of the 
accounts with debit balances can be identified with well- 
known members of the Mission, whose compensation may 
have included some supplies from the store. The account 
with “E. White.” for example, evidently was meant to 
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identify the mission doctor, Dr. Elijah White, who had 
come to the Mission in the spring of 1837. “D. Leslie” was 
the Reverend David Leslie; Cyrus Shepherd was head of 
the Mission school, and Miss Margaret Smith was a teacher 
in the school. “D. Lee” was, of course, the Reverend Daniel 
Lee, a nephew of Jason Lee. An account with Jason Lee 
does not appear in the book, which is quite understandable, 
since during this period (1838-39) he was in the east rais- 
ing money and preparing to bring additional members to 
the Mission. The result of his efforts was the arrival by 
water, in Oregon in 1840, of the Lausanne party which 
greatly strengthened the Mission; included was George 
Abernathy, who came as Mission steward, and who went 
on to become the first Provisional Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Oregon. 

Further supporting the conclusion that members of the 
Mission who were occupied with missionary responsibili- 
ties were not expected to pay for essential supplies taken 
from the store, is that there are a number of credits to 
various accounts for articles or services performed for 
one or more of the missionaries. But these commodities 
or services were not charged to the missionaries concerned. 
On November 13, 1839, for example. Charles Plante was 
credited with $3.00 “for 3 days work last year on Dr. 
White’s house;” but this amount was not charged to Dr. 
White. On January 21, 1838, E. Young (Ewing Young) 
was credited for $40.34 “by lumber delivered to E. White.” 
But this amount was not charged to Dr. White. In De- 
cember, 1838, the following article was listed on the 
debit side of the account of Miss Margaret Smith, but 
amounts were not extended except for the final item of 
“10 yards of cotton.” 


1 small bed quilt 

1 large bed quilt 

2 pairs cotton sheets 

2 pairs cotton pillow cases 


$1.50 
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Apparently, the storekeeper, Alanson Beers, reasoned 
that since Miss Smith was a Mission teacher she was en- 
titled to draw on the common store for essential supplies, 
and there was little basis for recording the monetary 
value of the supplies. Certainly the articles listed do not 
constitute evidence of high living by this pioneer teacher. 
But why he did list the value of the 10 yards of cotton is 
not at all clear. 

The articles purchased by Miss Smith have something 
of a flavor of “setting up housekeeping.” As a matter of 
fact, she was married to Dr. William J. Bailey on March 
4, 1839, although, according to her own testimony the 
proposal of marriage was not made until February 1839. 
Perhaps she had a womanly intuition that a proposal 
might be forthcoming.’* 

But some of the missionaries and teachers did pay at 
least something, which may indicate that there was some 
supervision or control over the value of supplies that could 
be drawn. The account of David Leslie, for example, 
shows credits (payments) of $16.00 by transfer from 





12 Margaret J. (Jewett) Smith Bailey was a very controversial 
person in early Oregon. Her marriage to Dr. Bailey was most un- 
happy, and after repeated separations, they were divorced. In 1854 
she published a very thinly disguised autobiography, The Grains—or 
Passages in the Life of Ruth Rover. Only two copies of these vol- 
umes are known to exist; one is in the Coe Collection in Yale Uni- 
ersity and the other in the Oregon State Library at Salem. In this 
account the real names of persons and places were used with very 
few exceptions. Mrs. Bailey refers to herself as “Ruth Rover” and to 
Dr. Bailey as “Dr. Binney.” The whole account is a rather sanc- 
timonious and petulant portrayal of her difficulties and quarrels with 
members of the Oregon Mission and the undoubted trials and tribu- 
lations of her marriage to the alcoholic Dr. Bailey. Without doubt, 
Mrs. Bailey was an able and hard working woman, but judging from 
this wordy account, more or less predestined to disaster. It is inter- 
esting as an early example of “true confession” journalism; it was 
badly received by reviewers and editors of the period. The Oregon 
Historical Quarterly for June 1944 contained an article dealing with 
this publication, and the public reaction to it, “First True Confes- 
sion Pictures Oregon ‘Moral’” by Herbert B. Nelson. 

The date of the marriage is given by Bancroft as 1840. Mrs. 
Bailey's own account, as well as the sequence of events, indicates 
clearly that this date is in error. 
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Reproduced above, and at left, are some pages from the account book of 
the Mission Bottom store. Visible abve the entries for Joseph Delored is the 
crumbling old leather binding. 
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S. L. Whitcomb and $15.00 by transfer from Calvin Tibets 
(Tibbits? ). The account of Dr. White shows credits of 
$96.55 consisting of two items, a transfer from “Captain 


Young” (Ewing Young?) of $50, and a transfer from D. 
Leslie of $6.55. 


But whether the full time missionaries were permitted 
to draw essential supplies from the store without payment 
is not definitely known. Whatever salaries were paid to 
members of the Mission were not reflected in the account 
book. There is no direct evidence in the account book of 
any formal limitation or rationing of supplies drawn by 
the Mission workers, although it is possible that such 
arrangements were quite informal. 


But even after making due allowance for the possibility 
that Mission workers were permitted to draw essential 
supplies without payment, it would appear that uncollected 
balances were relatively large. It must be remembered 
that this store was not a commercial undertaking, but an 
instrument of a Missionary enterprise. 


Detailed examination of the account book indicates 
that the function of the Mission store was much broader 
than mere merchandising. The store did not accept de- 
posits and so, in a technical sense, it would be inaccurate 
to describe it simply as a bank. But it did undertake activi- 
ties and provide services that are now essential banking 
services. 


It is quite clear, for example, that store credit served as 
a medium of exchange. Business transactions between indi- 
viduals and not involving the store directly were settled by 
transfers on the books of the Mission store. Indeed an 
account at the store served as a sort of primitive checking 
account. On May 16, 1838, for example, the account of 
Charles Rondeau was charged with $4.40 and the account 
of Charles Plante was credited with an equal amount, rep- 
resenting a transfer of credit on the books of the store. 
This evidently reflected a private business transaction be- 
tween Rondeau and Plante. On October 13, 1838, the 
account of Lucia (Etienne Lucier?) was credited with $36 
and the notation was “by an order in favor of DeCord.” 
At the same time a charge was entered in the account of 
DeCord and the notation was “to an order on the H.H.B. 
Co. in favor of Lucia.” This entry evidently reflected the 
purchase by DeCord from Lucia of an order on the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company owned by him. Lucia (or Lucier) had 
been a member of the Astor Party of 1812 and later an 
employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that he was one of the retired employees 
of the British company who had a credit on the books at 
Fort Vancouver and that DeCord for some reason wanted 
a draft on that company. Perhaps he was indebted to the 
company, or perhaps he desired to buy supplies that could 
only be had in Vancouver. In any event, this private trans- 
action was carried out by means of a transfer of credit on 
the books of the Mission store. Since a great many such 
private transactions are reflected in the account book, it 
would not be inaccurate to say the store’s books served as 
a medium of exchange. Certainly this service closely re- 
sembled the modern bank checking account. Presumably, 
it was necessary for the individual who proposed to have 
his account charged in such a transaction either to estab- 
lish credit at the store or to have previously built up a credit 
on the store’s books. 
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The extent to which the store accounts served as a 
medium of exchange is indicated by the fact that the 
account book does not show credits to any account “by 
cash.” Credits were made up entirely of deliveries of mer- 
chandise, orders on the Hudson’s Bay Company, and trans- 
fers from other accounts. 

The fact is that so far as this record shows, no customer 
ever paid cash to the store. This is not especially strange 
when the economic and political circumstances of the time 
are considered. The Willamette Valley was a remote fron- 
tier; whether the area was a territory of the United States 
or a British possession, it was still unsettled. Very little 
English money was in circulation, since the interest of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company might have been adversely in- 
fluenced by such circulation. In any event the settlers and 
missionaries, and even the trappers, were unfamiliar with 
such money. The paper money of the United States con- 
sisted of state bank notes of variable and uncertain value. 
Metallic coins of the United States were extremely scarce. 
It is not, therefore, remarkable that an economy of barter 
modified by an ingenious use of book credits should 
develop. 

An intriguing transaction reflected in the account book 
has to do with a credit made to the account of a “Captain 
Young” on October 10, 1838. The credit carried the no- 
tation “by one large kettle, $50.” On the same date this 
credit was transferred to the account of “E. White” (Dr. 
Elijah White) by a charge to the account of Young and a 
credit to White’s account. This transaction may be inter- 
preted as follows: 


1. The Mission store purchased the large kettle from 
“Captain” Young and credited his account. 


2. In some way “Captain” Young had become indebted 
to Dr. White, and liquidated this debt by authorizing 
the transfer of this credit to the account of Dr. White. 


It is highly probable that “Captain” Young was Ewing 
Young, although there is also an account with “E. Young.” 
It was not uncommon for the accounts to require more 
than a single page, and since the book was bound rather 
than looseleaf, the second page of an account does not 
necessarily follow the first page. Since totals were not 
carried forward, this second page, then, has something of 
the appearance of another account. In carrying an account 
to another page, the storekeeper did not always spell the 
name in the same way. There is, for example, an account 
with “Mr. Ebbits” and another account with “G. W. 
Ebits,” but the entries make it clear that Mr. Ebbits and 
G. W. Ebits were the same person. In this case it seems 
clear that the spelling was in error on each page. The 
accounts evidently refer to George Ward Ebberts. 


That “Captain” Young was indeed Ewing Young is 
supported by the fact that the transactions recorded in 
the Captain Young account, including the purchase of the 
large kettle, and the transfer of the resulting credit to the 
account of Dr. White. occurred in 1838. But all of the en- 
tries in the account with E. Young cover the years 1839- 
1841. 


It is also rather unlikely that the title “Captain” would 
have been casually assigned to a customer of the store 
without some basis. If the storekeeper was disposed toward 
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levity there is certainly no evidence of it in the account 
book. Moreover, there was every reason to refer to Mr. 
Young as Captain Young. He had just completed (in 1837) 
an undertaking of great benefit to the Mission, which re- 
quired leadership qualities, organization and planning, 
and devotion to duty worthy of a great military leader. 


The Willamette Cattle Company was organized in 1837, 
and with funds subscribed by the Methodist mission, Dr. 
McLaughlin, and Lieutenant Slacum of the United States 
Navy, sent a party to Mexican California to buy cattle and 
drive them to the Willamette Valley. Mr. Young was 
named as Captain, and P. L. Edwards of the Mission as 
Treasurer. Apparently Mr. Lee was unwilling to trust 
Mr. Young with the funds. The party succeeded in buying 
about 800 cattle in California, and under the leadership 
of Ewing Young made an epic cattle drive from California 
to the Willamette Valley. Very little is known of the de- 
tails of this drive, but the difficulties must have been 
enormous. The cattle drives which came decades later on 
the Chisholm trail from Texas to Kansas must have been 
mere child’s play by comparison. The loss of cattle was 
substantial, but the party brought more than 600 head of 
cattle to the Willamette Valley. It is not surprising that 
with these events fresh in memory the storekeeper would 
include the title “Captain” in the heading of Mr. Young’s 
account. 


The transaction involving “one large kettle” sold by Mr. 
Young to the Mission store for $50 is a matter of more 
than passing curiosity. It seems quite possible that this 
transaction is related to an earlier event in Oregon history, 
and may provide the final chapter in the story of the be- 
ginnings of the perennial contest between liquor manufac- 
turers and sellers and the advocates of temperance or 
prohibition. 


Attention is drawn to this transaction by the price 
allowed for the kettle. At a time when children’s shoes 
sold for $1 and men’s shirts for $.60, $50 seems to be 
an enormous price for a kettle. How large was this kettle? 
What use did the Mission store have for such an expensive 
article? The account book contains no evidence of subse- 
quent use or sale. Kettles were used in pioneer soap 
making, but normally each family made soap for its own 
use, and anyway there is no evidence that the store manu- 
factured soap for sale. 


Curiosity about this transaction is related to prior events 
in the career of Ewing Young. He was a trapper and trader 
who had driven a band of brood mares and horses to the 
north from California in 1834. For reasons that are not 
relevant to this story, he incurred at least the temporary 
displeasure of Dr. McLaughlin and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who refused to have any dealings with him. 


Some time later, perhaps in retaliation, Young took a 
partner (Carmichael) and, near the mouth of the Willam- 
ette, undertook to produce “an alcoholic beverage” for 
sale. The partners secured a “large kettle” which had been 
used for pickling salmon, which they proposed to use. It 
is not clear how an alcoholic beverage could be distilled 
with only a large kettle, but perhaps some additional 
equipment was improvised. 
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Jason Lee immediately organized the Oregon Temper- 
ance Society and wrote a petition in favor of temperance 
which was signed by the missionaries and settlers. He then 
wrote a friendly letter to Young, enclosing the petition and 
urging that the enterprise be abandoned. Lee offered $60 
which had been collected for this purpose to reimburse 
Young and Carmichael for the expense they had incurred. 


Young, impressed with the extent of the opposition and 
the friendly tone of Lee’s letter, promised that he would 
abandon the enterprise but refused the offer to refund the 
cost of the equipment. 


This is why the sale of “one large kettle” by Young to 
the Mission store in 1838 is of interest. Was this the same 
kettle for which he had once refused payment? If so, why 
did the Mission store buy it? Was it because the Mission 
needed a kettle? Or, was it perhaps that the Mission lead- 
ers considered that, in the interest of temperance, it might 
be prudent to remove temptation from the path of Ewing 
Young or someone who might acquire the kettle from him? 
Probably these questions can never be answered. But it 
does seem possible that this was the same kettle that was 
involved in the distilling enterprise. If so, it would seem to 
reinforce the belief that the store was not operated for 
profit, but as an instrument to further the general objec- 
tives of the Mission. 


The operation of the store was also reminiscent of bank- 
ing in that it dealt in orders on the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Apparently the store either had what was in effect 
a correspondent account at the Hudson’s Bay Company, or 
had established credit there. Sales of orders on the com- 
pany are indicated by charges in customers accounts with 
the notation “to an order on H.H.B. Co.” Sale of an H.H.B. 
Co. draft to Joseph Delored (DeLord?) is reflected in one 
of the accounts reproduced here. The store’s purchase of 
orders on the company is frequently indicated by similar 
credits in accounts of customers on account of such orders 
or drafts. 


It is not entirely clear what was meant by the abbrevia- 
tion “H. H. B.” In the circumstances, these letters can 
only have reference to the British company. The opinion 
may be ventured that this was meant as an abbreviation 
for the “Honorable Hudson’s Bay Company.” 


The business in H. H. B. Co. orders was not at all dis- 
similar to present day banking practice. It requires very 
little imagination to think of the Mission store as a “coun- 
try bank” and the Hudson’s Bay Company as the city 
correspondent. We do not know what were the financial 
arrangements between the store and the Company. If the 
mission store was permitted to overdraw its account with 
the Company, or if these orders circulated as money, it 
would require only a slight stretch of the imagination to 
think of the British company as a sort of central bank for 
the Mission store. 


In one respect, however, the buying and selling of 
H. H. B. orders was quite dissimilar to present day ex- 
change operations of banks. The business was evidently 
done at no profit; this is another bit of evidence indicating 
that the Mission store was operated for the purpose of 
furthering the general objectives of the Mission and not 
as a source of income. 
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The Bull’s Head Drafts 


Bank deposits subject to check are counted by econo- 
mists as the major portion of “money supply.” But demand 
deposits are not money in the narrow sense, In the modern 
world the definition of money, and its issuance, is a func- 
tion of government. The Constitution of the United States 
reserves to the Congress the power “to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof.” But in primitive societies such 
objects as porpoise teeth, beaver skins, salt, blankets, and 
cattle have served as money. 

The commonplace explanation of economics textbooks 
is that the division of labor creates a need for a medium 
of exchange, which shall also be a measure of value. Robin- 
son Crusoe had no need for money because he supplied all 
of his own needs, and there was no opportunity for division 
of labor and exchange. 


Money in the narrow sense requires nearly universal 
acceptability and this has meant, at least in the modern 
world, government monopoly in the issuance or coinage 
of money. This has been especially true since the emergence 
of credit money. Money is debt, and private debt ordinarily 
does not command universal acceptance. In the period of 
state bank notes, prior to the Civil War, the debts of the 
state banks did serve as money, although these notes had 
varying degrees of acceptability. 

Bank checks drawn on demand deposits do facilitate 
exchanges but bank deposits are not a standard of value. 
Bank checks do not normally circulate from person to per- 
son, as does money in the form of currency and coin. The 
payee of a check may be expected to present it for pay- 
ment to the bank on which it is drawn; he seldom uses it 
in making payments to third parties. It is true, of course, 
that the payee of a check may accept payment in the form 
of a deposit in the same or another bank so that the total 
of demand deposits is not reduced. In this sense, perhaps, 
demand deposits do circulate, in that payments are made 
by transferring ownership of deposits without reducing 
the total of such deposits. 


Checks are a convenient substitute for money, a means 
of making money more mobile for exchange. But checks 
could not exist without the prior existence of something 
to serve as a standard of value. 


Though checks do not normally circulate from hand to 
hand as true money does, there are rare circumstances 
that may cause checks to be used almost like currency as 
a means of payment. These circumstances include: (1) an 
issuer of checks whose credit is unquestioned, and who is 
willing to issue checks in convenient amounts, (2) a 
scarcity of currency or coin for making payments, (3) 
unquestioned financial stability of the bank on which the 
checks are drawn, and (4) inconvenience or difficulty 
in presenting checks to the bank for payment. This com- 
bination of circumstances in the 1880's in southeastern 
Oregon resulted in use of bank checks almost as cur- 
rency and coin were used. The checks were drawn cn the 
Bank of California by the great cattle ranching empire of 
Miller and Lux. The credit of this firm was beyond ques- 
tion, but the nearest branch of the Bank of California was 
in Portland, which made presentation difficult and incon- 
venient. Moreover, the checks were sometimes drawn in 
convenient denominations to facilitate payments. There 
is no evidence that these checks were ever made payable 
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to “bearer,” though this may have been done; if it were 
done, the resulting circulation would have constituted a 
true form of private money. But there is no doubt that the 
checks did pass through many hands prior to presentation 
to the distant Bank of California, and so did serve in a 
limited way as money. These drafts were “bull’s head 
money” or “bull’s head drafts,” because a picture of a 
bull’s head was imprinted on the check form. 

The great Miller and Lux cattle empire was dominated 
by Henry Miller. The junior partner, Charles Lux, who 
died in 1887, played only a small role, and was concerned 
only with management of the meat packing establishment 
in San Francisco, and with maintainence of the firm’s re- 
lationships with banks, especially the Bank of California. 
The firm enjoyed virtually unlimited credit at this bank. 
The credit extended was wholly on an unsecured basis; 
no mortgage on land or livestock was ever given. Indeed, 
the extension of credit was sometimes not even evidenced 
by a promissory note, the firm being allowed to overdraw 
its account, 

At the peak, the land and cattle holdings controlled by 
Henry Miller probably exceeded even those of the fabulous 
King Ranch in Texas. It was the boast of cowboys that 
cattle could be driven from the firm’s southeastern Oregon 
ranches to the Miller and Lux ranches in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and that the cattle could be bedded down every 
night on Miller and Lux land. No evidence has been pre- 
sented this was literally true, but it is certain that Henry 
Miller was an important factor in the development of the 
ranching economy of the West. 

Henry Miller’s association with the Oregon cattle in- 
dustry began on a day in the 1870’s when he found a bunch 
of steers with the “LF” brand on their hips in his Cali- 
fornia corrals. They were the finest steers he had ever 
seen and he was quick to inquire where they had come 
from. He was told that they came from the Malheur coun- 
try in Oregon’ and had been driven to California by Tom 
Overfelt, the owner. Miller lost no time in finding Tom 
Overfelt, and traveled with him back to Oregon. Here he 
found a country with great potential for cattle raising and 
relatively unoccupied. This could not be tolerated by such 
a man as Henry Miller. A business alliance between Miller 
and Overfelt was proposed and accepted; Miller was to 
furnish the money and overall direction, Overfelt was to 
be the local manager of the properties. The enterprise took 
the name of Overfelt and Company, probably because Tom 
Overfelt was well known in southeastern Oregon. As was 
customary with Henry Miller, he was the dominant part- 
ner. In fact, Tom Overfelt became little more than a hired 
manager, with a share in the profits. Very shortly the 
firm was known simply as “the Company.” 


Credit relations were established with the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, and Tom Overfelt was empowered to draw “bull’s 
head drafts” on the company account. These drafts soon 
came to be accepted virtually as money. 

Firmly embedded in the local legend, and indeed in- 
cluded in several local histories, is the story that in a 
certain legal proceeding, the United States Government, 
through the general land office, handed down a decision 





13 So-called from the Malheur River. All of Southeastern Oregon 
was then included in Grant and Baker Counties. Malheur County 
was separated from Baker County in 1887, and Harney County from 
Grant County in 1889. 
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to the effect that these “bull’s head drafts” should be con- 
sidered as “money” because they were so regarded in the 
area.’* But the story does not stand analysis and must be 
regarded as an interesting myth, along with the story that 
hungry wolves ate up Dr. Baker’s “rawhide railroad,” and 
that “Whitman saved Oregon.” 

When Henry Miller and Overfelt arrived in Oregon from 
California they rode over the ranches that Overfelt had al- 
ready acquired, and the two men made plans to purchase 
Indian land as soon as it became available for purchase. 
During the day they came to the top of a mountain and 
looked down on Agency Valley. This was the site of the 
Indian Agency. The valley was well watered by irrigation, 
and the floor of the valley was green in sharp contrast to 
the dry hills surrounding it. 

That night Miller instructed Overfelt on operations, in- 
cluding land purchases. Finally as he was about to leave, 
he said, “Mr. Overfelt, Agency Valley will make a fine 
headquarters and will be good for cattle. I can never for- 
get it. Keep your eyes open, and as soon as it is offered for 
sale, buy it at any price. I will never forgive you if you fail 
to get Agency Valley.” 


The government soon opened the Indian lands to entry, 
but with the exception of Agency Valley. Overfelt bought 
such lands as it became available. In a few years “the Com- 
pany owned Silvies Valley, Drewsey Field, Warm Springs, 
Big Stinking Water, Harper Ranch, and many others. But 
Agency Valley was still in government ownership. 


One day in September, 1883, Overfelt was at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Silvies Valley, some thirty miles 
north of Burns, when word was brought to him that a legal 
notice had been found posted near Agency Valley, that the 
Valley was to be sold at an auction the next day at 12 
o'clock at the United State land office in Lakeview. two 
hundred miles away. 


Overfelt did not hesitate for a minute; he remembered 
that Henry Miller had said that he would never be forgiven 
if he allowed Agency Valley to slip through his fingers. He 
called for his horse, and set off for Lakeview within min- 
utes’? - 


The road led down the narrow canyons of the Silvies 
River, and Tom Overfelt pushed his horse to the limit be- 
cause he knew that between the Silvies Valley and Burns 
he would meet friendly riders with whom he could change 
horses. Several such changes were made before he reached 
the little cowtown of Burns. From Burns, the road led 
across the Harney Valley and past Bill Hanley’s “OO” 
ranch, east of Iron Mountain, and into the timber east of 
Lake Abert. From here, the going was somewhat easier 
until he reached the narrow canyon that led into Lake- 
view. His route lay somewhat to the east of the present 
Highway 395. But it was not a road that he traveled; ex- 
cept for the Harney and Warner Valleys, it was sagebrush, 
sand, stunted juniper, and lonely rim rock. 


All night he rode, accompanied by the mournful howl 
of coyotes, and fearful always that his horse might fall, 
thus compelling him to walk and to lose the opportunity to 
buy the coveted land. When he came to isolated ranch 
houses, he roused the sleepy occupants and briefly explain- 
ed the need for a change of horses. These lonely ranch fam- 
ilies, once they understood, were happy to give him a bit 
of food and to send him on his way with a fresh horse. It 
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was nearly noon when he rode down the steep Bullard Can- 
yon into Lakeview and continued past the saloons and 
stores to the land office. 


He found the astonished receiver and two prospective 
buyers, who were smoking cigars and reading the notice of 
sale. Very shortly the auction began. The bidding began 
slowly, and Overfelt raised each bid by only a small amount 
until he felt that the rival bidders had about reached their 
limit. Finally, after a whispered conversation, Tonning- 
son, one of the rival bidders, raised the bid to $3,850. At 
this point Overfelt impatiently raised the bid to $7,000, 
and the receiver had no alternative but to declare the sale 
ended and Overfelt the buyer. 


Immediately Overfelt produced a draft book, drew one 
of the well-known bull’s head drafts, payable to the general 
land office, and proffered it to the receiver. 


But the receiver handed the draft back to Overfelt, say- 
ing, “I am sorry, Mr. Overfelt, but this is a cash sale and 
you will have to pay in cash.” Overfelt protested that bull’s 
head drafts had always been regarded as equivalent to cash, 
and had, in fact, been accepted as cash by the land office. 
But the receiver was adamant, and refused to complete the 
sale. 


According to the story that has become imbedded in local 
legend, the receiver then and there accepted the offer of the 
next highest bidder, Tonningson, who produced $3,850 in 
cash. Overfelt then appealed to the United States general 
land office, and, according to the story, that Federal agency 
decided that, since bull’s head drafts passed as money in the 
area, they should be regarded as money by the land office. 
The sale to Tonningson, therefore, was ordered to be can- 
celled, and the sale of the land to Overfelt confirmed. 

This is apparently not an entirely accurate account of 
the events of this disputed transaction of early September, 
1883.'° When the bidding was completed and Overfelt’s 
proffer of a bull’s head draft was refused, the land was not 
immediately sold to Tonningson, the next highest bidder. 
Instead, a re-offering was scheduled for the following day. 





14 |_ocal histories that give this version include: History of Baker, 
Grant, Malheur and Harney Counties, Western Historical Publish- 
ing Company, 1902; Harney County Oregon and its Range Land by 
George Francis Brimlow, Binfords and Mort, 1951; The Cattle 
King, by Edward F. Treadwell, Macmillan, 1931. This latter book is 
little more than a eulogy of Henry Miller. A brief account of this 
episode and of the career of Henry Miller by Dorothy Lois Smith 
appeared in The Oregon Journal, Nov. 4 and 5, 1957. 

15 Brimlow states that Overfelt made the trip in a buggy and was 
accompanied by Maurice Fitzgerald. This seems hardly credible. The 
200 miles had to be traveled in about twenty-four hours and would 
have required a sustained speed of about eight miles an hour. More- 
over, there was very little road and it is difficult to believe that some 
of the canyons and low mountains could have been negotiated in a 
buggy and at eight miles an hour. In addition, it would have been 
more difficult to secure changes of horses. It should be said, however, 
that this book was sponsored by the Harney County Historical So- 
ciety, and this account could be correct. 

16 Based on printed decision of the General Land Office, Over- 
felt v. Tonningson, Decisions of the Department of the Interior, Feb. 
27, 1885, Vol. 3, p. 425. In this decision, the Commissioner indig- 
nantly rejected allegations of collusion and fraud, made by Overfelt 
against persons described only as “prominent citizens.” But no evi- 
dence was cited by the Commissioner in dismissing the charge of 
collusion against the receiver and others. The Commissioner’s dis- 
avowel does not demonstrate the absence of collusion. The account 
here of the events that followed the initial bidding is based on this 
decision. 
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Overfelt then wired’ the San Francisco headquarters of 
Miller and Lux, instructing them to deposit $7,000 with the 
United States assistant treasurer in San Francisco, which 
was done. The sale on the following day was simply a re- 
peat performance. Tonningson bid $3,850 and Overfelt 
again bid $7,000. But the receiver refused to accept either 
a bull’s head draft or evidence that the funds were deposi- 
ted with Treasury. He confirmed the sale to Tonningson. 

Overfelt appealed the decision to the general land office, 
and in time a decision was made directing the local re- 
ceiver to cancel the sale to Tonningson and to confirm the 
sale to Overfelt. But, perhaps unfortunately, the decision 
did not turn on the acceptability of bull’s head drafts or 
their equivalence to money. The case was decided on a 
narrow and technical legal point. Although general legis- 
lation covering the sale of public lands did require pay- 
ment in cash, authorization for the sale of Agency Valley 
was provided in a separate statute; and this statute did not 
specifically require cash payment. 

In making the decision on this legalistic basis, the com- 
missioner spoiled a good story; if the decision had turned 
on the equivalence of bull’s head drafts and money it would 
have made a fine illustration of official recognition of a 
private money system. But the myth, of course, will live on. 





17 It is surprising, but true, that telegraph service was available 
in Lakeview as early as 1883. A news account in the Lake County 
Examiner for Apr. 11, 1901, indicates that this service was not 
that of the wellknown Western Union Telegraph Company but was 
supplied by the California-Oregon Telegraph Co. Until 1901, the 
telegraph office was in the home of Will T. Boyd, the operator. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


Arthur S. Flemming, tenth president of the University of 
Oregon, replied to a wide range of questions from journalists 
at a news conference on the campus late in March. Some of 
his replies will be of particular interest to readers of the 
Review: 

e “I am impressed with this University’s dedication to the 
pursuit of excellence. I believe it is important that we con- 
tinually do a better job in higher education in order that the 
nation may deal with manpower problems in a rapidly chang- 
ing and complex world.” 

e In reply to a question about automation: “Without 
question, automation is placing additional responsibilities in 
all fields of education, including higher education . . . edu- 
cators at all levels must assist with adjustments to be made 
by the people affected. 

This is one reason that higher education must emphasize 
the importance of a good, broad background. The person who 
concentrates in a specialized area may not be as able as the 
broadly educated person to adapt readily to a new situation 
if he is displaced by automation.” 

e@ Concluding some remarks about Federal aid to educa- 
tion: “There is one additional proposal I would make .. . | 
would amend the income tax laws to provide tax deductions 
for tuition and expense of college education. To be perfectly 
logical, all reasonable expenses for private and public ele- 
mentary and secondary school education should also be al- 
lowed as a tax deduction.” 

e A question about administration: “I am a firm believer 
in consulting management. The administrator who avoids this 
deprives himself of some wonderful ideas. Ideas overlap con- 
stantly . .. any person would make a serious mistake in not 
indulging in the benefit of other people’s knowledge and 
ideas.” 

Mr. Flemming was Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the Eisenhower cabinet. He will take office as 
university president at Oregon on July 1. 
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OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Index of man hours in manufacturing. A reliable index of 
change in manufacturing activity is the man hours of industrial 
production workers. The index is computed by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research from data supplied by the Oregon State Department 
of Employment (1951 = 100). Figures apply only to personnel en- 
gaged in direct manufacturing; sales, office, and general adminis- 
trative employees are excluded. No adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tion has been made. The most recent reading for Oregon is for Feb- 
ruary 1961. 


1961 1960 1961 1960 
i 74.1 82.9 Feb. . 72.3 84.3 


Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufac- 
turing industries in Oregon provide timely information on current 
trends of labor costs as well as rough measures of average income 
available for purchasing goods and services. Both aspects of this 
information make the figures valuable for consolidations with other 
data in evaluating the current business situation. Data below are 
supplied by the Oregon State Department of Employment. 


1961 1960 1961 19€0 
FOR cnn Geet $95.72 Feb. $95.26 $96.78 


Business Failures. The Dun and Bradstreet report on commer- 
cial failures is considered an indicator of business health. The fig- 
ures for Oregon follow. 

1961 1960 
Liabilities Number Liabilities 


$ 701,000 41 $ 590,000 
2,454,000 45 1,229,000 


Number 


Jan. ’ Pe ee 
Feb. CS a 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are reported by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco each month, and appear below in 
millions of dollars. 

Jan. 1961 Dec. 1960 Jan. 1960 


Loans . nea aN . $ 925 $ 951 $ 894 
Investments Pn eee 662 661 662 
Deposits ’ 1,733 1,764 1,717 


Department store sales. Figures on department store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Oregon, 
the Portland and Eugene areas, and Salem. The data are released 
for Portland each week, and once a month for all three cities and 
the state as a whole. 

The most recent Portland area data are for the week ending 
March 11, 1961, when sales were 1 per cent above those of the cor- 
responding week in 1960. 

Sales for the month of January 1961 and for the year ending with 
January 1961 have been compared with those for the corresponding 
periods one year earlier, Percentage changes are shown in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Feb. 1, 1960 to 
Jan. 1961 Jan. 31, 1961 


Oregon a aE ee ee -+6 —1 
Portland area LPR Oae ARNE Le TS +8 --] 
Eugene area SESE oe - —4 +3 


Salem EEE as eres Sn eee +2 +2 


Advertising linage. The Oregon Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation reports that there were 505,490 column inches of local re- 
tail advertising in 20 daily newspapers in Oregon for the month of 
February 1961. This is a drop of 7.3 per cent from the total of 
545,207 inches for February 1960. 


Life insurance sales. The Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association reports that for January 1961 sales of ordinary life in- 
surance in Oregon were 19.6 per cent ($8,831,000) lower than in 
December 1960, and 4 per cent higher than in January 1960. The 
national figures show a 27.8 per cent decrease in comparison with 
those of December 1960, and a decrease of 1 per cent from those of 
January 1960. 


Retail food prices in Portland dropped slightly in February 
from the ali-time high of January, according to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Bureau's food index dropped by 
0.3 per cent over the month, and stood at 122.0 (1947-49 = 100). 
It requires $1.22 to buy what $1.00 bought in 1949. Compared with 
one year earlier, February 1961 prices were higher by 1.5 per cent. 


1] 





OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Employment. Information on employment in Oregon is report- 
ed each month by the State Department of Employment in Salem. 
The latest figures follow. 

Feb. 1960 


Feb. 1961 Jan. 1961 


Lumber and wood products 
Food and kindred products 
Other manufacturing 
Total manufacturing 
Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government 
Other non-manufacturing 
Total non-manufacturing 


Total wage and salary employment 


Unemployment 


59,000 
16,900 
48,100 


124,000 


19,800 
79,400 
97,200 
156,900 


353,300 


177,300 


70,500 


59,500 
16,800 
47,700 


124,000 


21,100 
80,600 
97,300 
157,000 


356,000 
480 ,000 


65,300 


68,900 
17,100 
50,300 


— 


136,300 


21,100 
77,700 
92,800 
155,600 


347,200 
483,500 


45,400 


Lumber. The figures below were reported by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. They cover the Douglas fir area of the 


Pacific Northwest and are in thousands of feet, board measure. 
Feb. 1961 Jan. 1961 Feb. 1960 
141,842 137,330 184,711 
134,649 124,601 174,263 
145,495 422,434 709,578 

1,184,490 1,132,656 1,145,334 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders - 
Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


Cash receipts from farm marketing. The United States Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service reports that receipts from the sale of 
farm produce were $28,303,000 for January 1961. This is an increase 
of 3.1 per cent over the January 1960 receipts of $27,453,000. 


BANK 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports January 1961 construc- 
tion contracts in Oregon had a total value of $56,898,000. This is 
274.2 per cent above the total for January 1960. Comparative data, 
in thousands of dollars, follow. 

Dec. 1960 

$ 3,653 
7,079 
8,549 


Jan. 1960 
$ 5,574 
8,097 
7,077 


Jan. 1961 
$ 5,660 
7,762 
43,476 


Non-residential 
Dwelling units 
Public works and utilities — 


$20,748 


Totals $56,898 $19,281 

Non-residential construction totaled 479,000 square feet in Jan- 
uary 1961, and 414,000 square feet in the same month the previous 
year. In January 1961 there were contracts for 690 dwelling units, 
totaling 723,000 square feet. One year earlier there were 667 units, 
totaling 740,000 square feet. 

The value of building contracts in Oregon for January 1961 was 
1.8 per cent lower than for January 1960. For the 11 western states 
the value for January 1961 was 15 per cent higher than for the same 
month last year. The national value for January 1961 showed an 
increase of 3 per cent over that for January a year ago. The figures 
in this paragraph do not include those for public works or utilities. 


Electric energy. The Public Utility Commissioner of Oregon 
reports that during January 1961 the total number of kilowatt hours 
of electricity sold by privately owned electric uitilities in Oregon 
was 0.8 per cent below that of January 1960. Total sales for the 
twelve-month period ending January 31, 1961, were 5.8 per cent 
higher than those of the corresponding period one year earlier. 


DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are considered good indicators 
of current business activity. But their value for this purpose can be impaired if they include large checks used to transfer funds for the purchase of certain kinds of capital 
assets that are not “business activity.’’ This month the Bureau of Business Research collected data on bank debits from 227 banks and branch banks. 


Oregon 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, and Yamhill counties) 
North Oregon Coast (Tillamook, Clatsop, and Lincoln counties) 

West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, and Coos counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, and Josephine counties) — ; 
Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam and Wheeler counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla and Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, and Jefferson counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath and Lake counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Grant, Union, Wallowa counties) 
Southeastern Oregon (Harney, Malheur counties) 


Percentage Change 
Feb. 1961 
Debits compared with 
Feb. 1960 Jan. 1961 Feb. 1960 


$1 876,116,838 » — 3. 


Number 
of Banks Debits 
Reporting Feb. 1961 


227 31,816,400,1499 


Debits 
Jan. 1961 


$1,977 ,635,683 


79 1,176,911,536 
13 212,420,954 
12 29,790,330 
30 164,564,173 
15 77,640,626 
10 24,578,632 
11 29,923,479 
5 26,190,530 
7 29,102,353 
] 22,297 ,395 
22,980,491 


1,248,603 ,022 
233,746,501 
35,268,175 
185,122,884 
84,298,841 
30,127,630 
35,804,236 
30,572,444 
33,497 ,043 
28,100,010 
32,494,897 


1,208,963,479 
211,051,862 
31,411,005 
181,846,355 
80,150,450 
25,541,591 
31,560,345 
28,125,726 
30,918,585 
26,390,834 
22,156,606 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits are a report of plans rather than of construction in actual operation. Interpretation of these data must allow for time elapsed between the issuing 
of the permit and the beginning of construction. The information has been collected by the Bureau of Business Research from building departments in local government. 


New 
Dwelling Units 


Additions 
Alterations 
& Repairs 


New Non- 


Residential T otals T otals T otals 


Feb. 1960 
$ 156,071 


Feb. 1961 
90,500 


Jan. 1961 
$ 138,506 


Feb. 1961 
4,400 $ 


Feb. 1961 Feb. 1961 


Albany ae $ 86,100 3 $ 


Baker 

Beaverton 

Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 

Eugene 

Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 

La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 
Milwaukie 

North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 

Salem 

Springfield 

The Dalles 
Clackamas County 
Douglas County 
Lane County 
Marion County 
Multnomah County 
118 other communities 


10,900 
60,200 
83,000 
17,000 
465,085 
45,000 
177,250 
30,000 
35,480 
13,000 
201,500 
97 ,000 
14,950 
27,000 
693,790 
208,072 
116,380 
65,652 
23,000 
499,350 
51,410 
587 ,809 
579,800 
1,441,057 
754,040 





Totals $6,383,825 


12 


300 
20,080 
700 
3,475 


113,500 
700 

450 
3,000 


100 
78,055 
305,000 
150 
39,500 
580 


9,390 
14,746 
1,000 
66,550 


122,648 
416,400 
659,480 
242,126 





18,931 
11,996 
1,150 
25,500 
64,665 
46,500 
32,7 
4,249 
33,916 
4,600 
45,140 
4,135 
7,067 
19,075 
144,690 
74,475 
27 587 
17,336 
35,185 
54,150 


71,390 
23,315 
106,305 
350,357 


30,131 
92.276 
84,850 
45,975 


643,250 
92,200 
210,490 
37,249 
69,396 
17,700 
321,695 
406,135 
22,167 
85,575 
839,060 
282,547 
153,357 
97,734 
59,185 
620,050 
51,410 
781,847 


1,019,515 
2,206,842 
1,346,523 


15,900 
197,200 
55,200 
71,723 


632,295 
82,900 
292,200 
82,200 
111,258 
31,600 
»356,679 
519,180 
24,829 
132,175 


2,075,050 


37 ,865 
336,385 
161,455 

27 ,880 
322,864 

55,952 
902,578 

95,525 


1,836,165 
1,336,309 





2,094,930 $1, 


228,904 





$9,707,659 


$1,162,042 


- - 


279,700 
189,623 
166,500 
186,700 
446,565 
116,700 
513,750 

80,785 

61,420 
150,000 
312,301 
456,449 
175.665 
222,500 


3,831,955 


2 
l 


105,410 
243,955 
124,908 
20,400 
501,630 
331,112 
670,603 
530,040 
.246,823 
.551,153 


$13,672,718 
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